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THE AMATEUB SPIBIT 

One intemting result of the British stniggle 
in Soath Africa was a revival among Engli8b> 
men of the spirit of self-examination. The nnex- 
peoted duratioa and the sti^gering cost of the 
war brought sharply home to them a realization 
of national shortoomingB. When every allowance 
was made for the natural diffioolties agunst which 
the British troops so gallantiy contended, there 
remained a good deal of incontrovertible and un- 
welcome evidence of defeattve preparation, of in- 
adequate training. The War Office maps were 
incomplete ; the Boer positions were ill reconnoi- 
tred; British officers of hmg eiqierience were 
again and agtun oatgeneraled by farmers. Of the 
many frank and manly endeavors to analyze the 
oanses of snch a surprising weakness, one of 
the most suggestive was made by the Hon. George 
C. Brodrick, Waidea of Merton Cdlege. In an 
artide published in 1900 be inqniied whether his 
oonntrymen may well be called, not, as formerly. 
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4 THE AMATEUB SPIBIT 

" s nation of sbopkeepen," but, vith moie justice, 
a nation of amateurs. " Conspicnoua as are the 
Tirtues ol Britisli st^diers and British ofKoera," 
be remarks, " these virtues are essentially the Tir- 
tues of the amateur, and not of the professional, 
arinng from the native vigor of oar natitmal tem- 
perament, and not frtHu intelligent edooation or 
trftiniwi" ^ 

The distinction here made between the ama- 
teur and the professional is one that, for ordi- 
nary purpoaes, is obvious enough. The amateur, 
we are aoonstomed to say, works for love, and 
not for money. He cultivates an art or a sport, 
a study or an employment, because of his taste 
for it ; he is attached to it, not because it gives 
him a living, but because it ministers to his life. 
Ut. Joseph Jefferson, for instance, is classed as 
a {ffofessional actor and an amatenr painter. 
Cbaries Dickens was an amateur actor and a 
]w<^eauoiial novelist. Your intermittent polit- 
ioal reformer is an amateur. His opponent the 
"ward man," is a profesuonal; politics being 
both his life and his living, bis art and his con- 
stant indnitry. 

1 3it SmOtaak Ceatwg, Oetobw. lOOO, 
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In any partienlar art or sport, it U often diffi- 
oult to drav a hard-and-fast line between amatenr 
and professional activity. Tlio amateur athlete 
may be so wtidly in aamest as to take risks and 
to endure hardships vhioh no amoant of money 
votdd tempt him to undergo. This eamesteess 
has seldom, if ever, be«t carried so far as it is in 
onr American athletic contests of die prosoit day. 
Here, for instance, is the testimony of one of 
the memban of the Oxford-Cambridge Gol£ng 
Society's team, which won so many viotories on 
the American links in the summer of 1903 : 

"Apart from the American phraseolc^ and 
inch mintHT distinotions, golf as played aoron 
the AUantio is fundamentally different from the 
English, and more especially the Scotch variety 
of the game. At bottom the game in America is 
a bnsineis. At bottom the game in Ikigland 
is a pleastne, a relaxation, and a means of 
taking pleasant exercise. No donbt from its ea- 
thralling nabire golf in England ha* devotees to 
whom the game isa'i^easnre that'aaU bat pun,' 
bat even so, the attitude of this minori^ is dif- 
ferent from the great bulk of American players 
who have set ffiM upon such a pedestal that it 
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hu dominated them aa a * paia that is almost a 

pleasure.' . . . 

"The whole attdtade towards golf is one o£ 
oompimsoti, jast as in other branches of life. 
The American is intenseb^ interested in the tall- 
est building, the richest man, the longest street, 
the fastest train, and a host of other snoh oombi- 
natbns wfatch sound like exttoises ont of an ele- 
mentary Oennan gtammaf. It is imagined that 
titere is a list, at the bead of which is die best 
player, with the rest below him in descending 
scale <^ efficiency. . . . 

" The title of champion does not carry with it 
honor and oongratnlation, bnt rather liability to 
attack and disparagement if the holder does not 
win every single match or competition in which 
he plays. This criticism may be important from 
the bosiness p(Hot of view of the professional, as 
an advertisement, but it cannot posnbly affect an 
amatenrwho has nothing whatever to gain or lose 
pecnniarily by being champion. The principle is 
to pat a man at the head of a list and then tear 
him down by all available means. . . . This ooo- 
tinnal golf-playing with an object does away with 
the light-hearted and cheery matches and fonr- 
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lonieB which ate the msin part of goU in the 
United KiDgdom. The game under this treatment 
easily losea its title to be called a game, and \»- 
oomeB a serious proposition, blighted with respon- 
ribilittes and overbordeoed with o&re. There is 
no relaxation in goU of this kind, but only in- 
creased conaomption of bot^ physical and mental 
energy."* 

And here is a Harvard rowing-man writing 
with admirable frankness in a recent number of 
7%e Harvard Graduates' Magazine, under the 
title ** Sport or Business " : ** I have known but 
one 'Varsity athlete (I refer particularly to foot- 
ball and rowing aa tiie moat Btrennons branches 
of onr sport} who admitted for a moment Uiat 
he went ont for the fnn he got from the praotioe 
and the contest. . . . 

" As the thing now stands a man may hare the 
best of personal reasons for not playing, but i£ 
he is a good athlete his duty to the college de- 
mands a sacrifice of these. The duty to get Yale 
beaten is just now reckoned to be the athlete's sole 
doly, while his du^ to his present and future self 
locmis small in the background, or v^nely in the 
> J. A. T. BnHiMton in Qvif. 
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middle dlBtance. It is hud linea for men who are 
unable to adapt themselTes to such a perspective, 
and who are made to feel ashamed of this aa of a 
weakness. They bear indeed the ' athlete's bur- 
den.' And there are too many sooh men, — men 
who thoronghly dislike their work under the pre- 
sent extreme conditions, moral aa well aa physical, 
and who do it only from a vague feeling that it ia 
' ap to them ' to stake their persons in the gen- 
eral obligation to organise vietoiy. 

" The spirit that makes a man, when he has <aice 
nndertakeu a thing, pot it through to a finish and 
win out no matter what it costs (and this waa 
once given as a definition of the Yale spirit), ia 
an excellent maxim for buunesa or politios, and 
one that is frequently heard in defense of tho 
present teeth-gritting state of affairs between 
Harvard and Yale. But such a maxim oannot be 
applied to athletics. It means the death at ath- 
letics. Its place is in the priae-ring or anywhoe 
yon please save in a branch of aottvity which ia 
essentially a reoreation. The true amateur ath- 
lete, the true sportsman, is one who takes up sport 
for the fun of it and the love of it, and to whom 
success or defeat is a seooodary matter so long as 
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the play it good. . . . mvaliy a a vital dement of 
aport ; it ii from doing the thing well, doing the 
thing handaomaly, doing the thing intelligent^ 
that one derivaa the phatvre which is the eBwnee 
of iport. Even more vital than the riraliy itself 
is &a checking of its fleroenen and bittemeaa by 
the gradonsness of gentlemataly feeling. It most 
be remembered that pare rivalry Ib fighting, and 
the more its part is magnified In sport the more 
■porttahea on the nature of afight, — thenotoie 
of the sport which has oome to exist betwem 
Harvard and Yale. We have to admit that there 
are smne of ns who prefer fighting-fun to spoit, 
and there is no donbt thai Que fighting is a healthy 
discipline ; bot the majority of ns do not, and 
there is no reason why our athletioB dionld be 
monlded to suit &e taste of the former, — that 
we should be made to take oor fun with all these 
oonvnlnona and hysterica. Yet just as long as we 
meet tiie preaent^y Yale such will be the state 
of tilings. . . . 

" I am well aware of the oonstmotitm which 
a part of the pnblio would put upon Harvard's 
giving up contests with Yale. 'Hopeless of vic- 
tory,' it would be repeated, * and like a snll^ 
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eUld, she won't play 1 ' To make my own meui- 
ing clear let me repeat that not the loss of tio- 
tories, bat fear of the loss of the troa amateur 
spirit here vonid be what would n^;e Harvard to 
euoh a ooorae. I have rowed against Yale three 
times, twiee in minor oiews which beat her, and 
once in a university boat which she beat hand- 
somely. I should be willing to see her beat Har- 
vard incessantly if the business and hysterical 
elosents of the thing could be left out. And for 
tjiese elements it is by no means fair to blame 
Yale ezolusively, though her ' spirit ' is popularly 
understood to include tbem. The contestants if 
left to themselves would not develop this sprit 
to snoh excess. It comes from outside pressure^ 
from the papers, tdie graduates, the oon-athletio 
undergraduates, tlie crowd of betting toughs who 
turn up at every important game, and, in general, 
the false * friends of sport.' " ^ 

The athletic contests of sealoas undeigradoates 
are of course but one illustration of the earnest- 
aess which the amatenx may cany into every 
department of life. Amateur philanthropy, for 
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example, is of gnat and moieasiiig serrice in 
tbe social orgaDism of the modem commanit^. 
Many an Amerioan brings to his amiuement, his 
avocatioD, — saoh as yachting, fancy farming, 
tarpon fishing, — the same thoroughness, ene^y, 
and praotieal skill that win lum sacoess in his 
vocation. 

And yet, as a general role, the amatenr betrays 
amatenrish qoalitiee. He is anskillfol beoanse on^ 
trained ; desultory because incessant devotion to 
his hobby is both nnnecessary and vearisome; 
inefFeotive beoanse, after all, it is not a vital 
matter whether he succeed or falL The amatenr 
actor is osnally interesting, at times delightful, 
and even, as in the case of Dickens, powerful ; his 
performance gives pleasure to his friends; bnt, 
nevertheless, the professional, who must act well 
or starve, acts very much better. In a conntry 
where there is a great leisnre class, as the Warden 
of Merton points out, amateurism is sure to flowv 
ish. " The young Englishman of this great leisure 
class," he says, " is no dandy and no coward, but 
he is an amatenr bom and bred, wiHi an amateur's 
lack of training, an amateur's contempt of method, 
and an amateur's ideal of life." The English boy 
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attands school, be adds, with other boys who are 
amateors in thmr itadies, ood almost jnofesuonals 
in their games ; be passes tbrovgb the muTersity 
with the wiinimnwi o£ indnstiy ; he finds profes- 
sional and pablia Ii£e in Great Britiun crippled 
by the amatear spirit ; in the army, the bar, the 
church, in agrionltare, manofactnring, asd oom- 
meroe, there is a contempt for knowledge, an in- 
veterate faith in the saperiori^ of the nle tA 
thnmb, a tendency to bold one's self a little above 
one's work. 

Similar testimony has also been ^ven by Man- 
dell Cieigbton, the late Bishop of London, in a 
posthomonsly published address entitled " A Flea 
for Knowledge." ** The great defect of England 
at present," confesses the bishop, " is an inade- 
qoate conception of the value of knowledge in 
itself, and of its importance for the national life. 
We have a tendeoiey to repose on onr laurels ; to 
adopt the attitode that we are no loiter prof es- 
nonals, but high-minded and eclectic amateurs. 
. . . We do not oare to sacrifice onr digni^ by 
taking undue oare about trifles." ^ 

With the validi^ of such indictments agunst 
> Cmtanporarj Review, April, IML 
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a wltole natioii we have no diieot oonoetn. Bat 
Uwy onggnt tJia importaooe of the dirtmotioii ba> 
twean the amatenr and the profenitHial spirit. 
Th«y show that a realizatioD of this distinctioo 
may affeot many pfaaaea of actiTity, penonal and 
nationaL They indicate how far reaching may 
be iti sigmdoanoe for ns Amerunna a« we faoe 
those new 0(Hiditioiie under whieh Qie problemB 
of botii perKHial and national life most be woriied 
oat. 

Amatean, then, to borrow Mr. Brodriok*! 
definition, ** are men who are not braoed up to 
a high standud of effort and profioieney by a 
knowledge that failure may inrolve min, who ttl- 
dom folly realise ibe dif&onltiea of fluoooM agunel 
trained oompetitors, and who therefore rebd 
against tin dmdgery of professitHial drill and 
methodioal instmotion." One may aooept this 
definitimi, in all its Jmplicationi, without oeaaing 
to be aware of the ehann of the amateor. For 
the amatenr sorely has his charm, and be has his 
virtues, — virtnea tbat have nowhere wrought 
more happily for him than here upon American 
wiL YetsatiU^, entfanuasm, freshness of spirit, 
initiative, a fine reokleisness of traditiim and 
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precedent, a faonlly for catting across lots, — 
these are tlie qoalities of the American pioneer. 
Not in the Italians of the Benussance nor in the 
Klizabetban Englishmen will one find more plas- 
ticity of mind and hand than among the plun 
Americans of 1840. Take those men of the I^an- 
ecendentalist epotdi, whose individaalily has been 
fortunately transmitted to na thnragh oar litera- 
ture. They were in love wi& life, enraptured of 
its (^iportnnities and possibilities. No matter to 
what task a man set his hand, he could gain a live- 
lihood without loss of self-respect or the respect of 
the community. LethimtiyteachingschooIiEmer- 
son would advise ; let him farm it a while, drive 
a tin peddler's oart for a season or two, keep 
store, go to Congress, live " the experimental life," 
Emerson himself oonld muse upon the oversoul, 
but he also nuaed the best Baldwin apples and 
Bartlett pears in Concord, and got the highest 
current prioes for them in the Boston market. 
His friend Thoreaa supported himseU by making 
sand-paper or lead pencils, by surveying farms, 
or by hoeing that immortal patch of beans ; his 
true vocation being steadily that of the pbiloeo- 
pber, the seeker. The ^^ has been preserved, 
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by the traiulnoeat art i>£ Havtborne, in tits 
peraon of Holgrare, the dagaerreot3rpi8t o£ 7%e 
Mouse of the Seven Gables, Holgrave was 
twenty-two, hnt he had already been a sohool- 
master, storekeeper, editor, peddler, dentist. He 
had traveled in Enrope, joined a oompaoy oi 
FoniieristB, and leotored on mesmerism. Tet 
" amid all these personal Tioissitodes," Haw- 
thorne tells OS, " he had aeTer lost his Identity. 
He had never violated the innermost man, bat 
had carried his oonscienoe aloog with him." 

No donbt there is something hnmoroos, to onr 
generation, in this glorification of the Ytukee tin 
peddler. Yet how mnoh there is to admire in the 
vivacity, the Tesonroefulness, the very mobili^, 
of that type of man, who was always in light 
marching order, and who, by fiank attack and 
feigned retreat and in every diBgnise of uniform, 
stormed his way to some sort of moral victory at 
last I And the moral victory was often aooom- 
panied by material viotory as well. These men 
got on, by hook or by crook; they asked no 
favors ; they paid off their mortgages, and in- 
vented machines, and wrote books, and founded 
new oonunonwealths. In war and peace they had 
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a knack tot getting^ tfaiiigs done, and learning the 

rules aftenraid. 

Nor has tbia restioBS, inventiTe, querying, ae- 
oomfdulung type of American manhood lost its 
pronuneooe in our pditicsl and aodal structure. 
The aelf-made man is still, perhaps, onr most re- 
presentatiTa man, Natire shremlness and energy 
and practical oapaci^ — qnalitiet sDcb as the 
amateur may possess in abi^^ degree — owi tin ne 
to carry a man veiy far. They hare frequent^ 
been attended by snch good fortune as to mate 
it ea^ for OS to think that they are the mly 
qnalitaes needed for snoeess. Some of the most 
anbstantial gains of American diplomacy, for in- 
stance, have been made by men witiioat difdomatio 
training. We have seen within a rery few yean 
an almost onkoown lawyer, bom an insignificant 
oityt called to be the bead of tiw Department of 
State, where bis BcbieTements, indeed, promptly 
jnstified his appointment. The case of Judge 
Day is by no means unique. The conduct of tbe 
War Department and the Navy has frequen^ 
been intrusted to uvilians whose frank ignorance 
of their new duties has been equaled only by 
their skill in performing them. The history of 
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Ameiiotui oabineti is, in iphe of many dxoeptiaiis, 
oa the whole, an t^jotheods of the anutteur. It i» 
thereadieit jintifieation of thetinpeddl«rthe(«7, 
— the theory, iiaawly, that yoa ahoold first gat 
your man, and tiien let him learn hiaoewtrade hy 
practiaing it. " By dint of faanunering one geta 
to be a blackmiHh," aay the French ; and if a 
Uaoksmith, why not a postmaster, or apottnuater- 
genenl, or an ambasndor ? 

The difficult with this dteoiy Bee is the temp- 
tation to exa^[erate it, Beea n ae we have beat 
his^ thoa £ar, we are tempted to proceed apon 
the oomfortaUe oonvietion that if we onoefind 
oar man, the qneition of bis prenoos apprentie^ 
^p to his calling, or even that <d his tnuoing in 
aome related field of aotirity, may safely be %- 
nored. ^le gambler is in onr blood. We like to 
watoh the perfozmaaoe of an mitried man in a 
l e ^woiiMe position, nnoh as we do the trotting 
of a gieen horse. The admitted nuoertainty of the 
result enhances our jdeasare in the experimmt. 
In Ittexatoie, just now, we are witnessing the ex- 
ploitation of the " yoong writer." La^ of experi- 
enee, of oraftsmanship, is aotoally ooonted among 
a fledgling aothor's assets. The cnriosity of tbe 
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public r^arding this new, nnkDown power is 
oonnted upon to offset, and more, tlie reeognition 
of tbe known power of the veteran writer. Power 
ia indeed recognized as the nltimate teat <^ merit ; 
but there is a widespread tendency to overlook 
the fact that power is largely conditioned upon 
akin, and that skill depends not merely npon nat- 
oral faonl^, hut npon knowledge and discipline. 
The popularity of the " young writer '* is, in short, 
an illuBtration of die easy glorification of amateur 
qualities to the neglect of professional qualities. 

l^iia tendency is the more curious because of 
our pronounced national distaste for ineffective- 
ness, l^e nodisgnisedly amateurish traits of 
onskillfulneBS and desultoriness have not been 
popular here. If we have been rather 0(»npliU8ant 
toward the jaok-of -all-trades, we have never wholly 
forgotten that he is " master of none." In the 
older New England vernacular, the village ne*er> 
do-well was commonly spoken of as a ** clever " 
fellow ; the adjective was distinctly opprobrions. 
And indeed, if the connoisseur ia the one who 
knows, and the dilettante the one who only thinka 
he knows, the amateur is of tm the one who would 
like to know, bat ia too lasy to learn. Aooord- 
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iii^7, lie keeps goessing, in an easy, oarelesB, 
" cderer " fashion, wliicli is agreeable enough when 
no serious interests are at stake. He has traoBient 
affeotions for this and that department of thought 
or aetirity ; like Mr. Brooke in Jl^ddlemarch, he 
has "gone into that a good deal at one time." Mr. 
Bro(^ is a delightfnl person in fiotioD, bat in 
actual life a great many Mr. Brookes end theit 
career at the town fano. Eren this would not 
in itself be ao lamentable a matter, if it were not 
in the power of a community of Mr. Brookes to 
create conditions capable of driring the rest of ub 
to the town farm. " Dilettanteiam, hypothesis, 
speculation, a kind of amateur search for truth, 
— this," says Carlyle, " is the eoreat sin." 

The amateur search for truth has always flour- 
ished, and is likely to flourish always, in the 
United States. That the quest is inspiriting, 
amusing, sometimeB highly rewarded, one may 
readily admiL But if it promotes individualism, 
it also produoea the crank. If it brevets na all 
as philosophers, it likewise brands many of us as 
fools. Who does not know the amateur economist, 
with his ** sacred ratios," or his amiable willing- 
ness to " do something for nlvw " ? Xheamatenr 
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■OMologut, who grows atrang^y oonftised if yon 
uk him to define Soeiology ? Fopnl«* preaehras, 
who ooD refute Darwin and dooidate 3tSenoa 
"while yon wait," — if yon do wait? Amatenr 
ori^oB t4 art and literatore, who have plenty ctf 
seal, bat no knowledge of Btaadardk, no anehor^^ 
in priDoii^ea? The lady amatenr, who writes 
vwseft without knowing i»oeody, and points pie- 
twet witbmt learai^ to draw, and pwfonas what 
■he oaUs ** social eerrioe " witbont tnunti^ her 
own diildren utber in manners w reli^on 7 Nay, 
are time not amateur teadms who walk graee- 
ftilly tiiroogh the part, but add neither to ^ do- 
main erf human knowledge not to the praotieal 
fl£Qcienoy of any pupil ? 

Bat the roll-call erf these dependente and d^so- 
tJTee ia long enough. The fuluras of the amataor 
aeardi for truth are often brilliant fulnres. Its 
ooeasional snooesses have ottea been brilUant, too. 
Yet the real WOTkaday progresa^ the sc^d iire- 
traceable advanee in any art or professitm, has 
emnuHmly been made 1^ the pnfeseional. He 
snms np in himself both oonntHSsenrship and 
eraftunanship. He not only knows, but doeft 
Partem was a prtrfesnoaal, and Hdmholta, and 
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Hnxkijr. John Mushall was a pzofesBional jurist. 
Ur. John Sai^ot is a professional paiBter of por- 
traits, and Mr. Seoretuj Hay i» B professwnal 
diplomatiBt. 

If the gifted amateur desirei to leani his rel»- 
tiva rank ■whaia oompared with a prDfessional, the 
way is easy. Let him challenge the professional I 
Flay a matoh at golf against Uie door Sootohman 
who givei leseona for lus daily Inead. He will 
beat yon, beoaose be oansot afford not to beat 
yon. Shoot agunst yonr guide in the North 
Woods. Yon will posubly beat him at a target, 
but be will hit the deer that yon have jnst missed ; 
yon can oast a fly on the lawn mnoh farther than 
he, bat he will take more fish ont of the pool. It 
u his bannesB, your reoreation. S<Hne one dear 
to yoa is eritioaUy ill. Itseemscroel tosnnender 
the care of the sioh person to a hitding, when yoa 
axe oonsdons of boundless love and derotion. 
Bat your physiinan will jvefer the trwned nurse, 
beoanse the truned nurse wUl do what she is told, 
will keep cool, keep qai«t, count the drops aocn- 
ratdy, read the thwrnometer right ; because, in 
short, he can depend upon a piofenional, and cao* 
Dot depend opoo an amateur. 
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What ia trne of the spoti, of the art, is even 
more iavariably true in the field of scientiGo ef- 
fort. How secnre is the course of the Fachmaniif 
who by limiting hia territory has beoome lord of 
it, who baa a fond of positiTe knowledge upon all 
the knowable portions of it, and has charted, at 
least, the deepening water where knowledge sheers 
off into ignorance I It is late in the day to con- 
fess the indebtedness of our generation to the 
B(»entifio method. How tonio and heartening, in 
days of dull routine, has been the example c^ 
those brave Qerman masters to whom our Ameri- 
can scholarship owes so muohl What induatiy 
has been theirs, what confidence in method, what 
serene indifEerence to the rivalry of the gifted 
amateur I I recall the fine scorn with which Bern- 
bard ten Brink, at Strassburg, used to wave aside 
the suggestions of his pupils that this or that 
new and widely advertised book might contun 
some valuable oontribatitm to his department. 
" Nay," he wonld retort, " vnsaenachq/iliche Be- 
deutung hat 's dock nUJU." Many a pretentions 
book, a popular book, even a very nsef ul book, 
waa pilloried by tiiat quiet sentence, " It has no 
acientific nigni^cance." To get the import of that 
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sentence thoroughly into ooe's head is worth all 
it costs to sit at the feet of German scholars. 
There speaks the true, patient, Bcientifio spirit, 
whose service to the modem man was perhaps 
the most highly appraised factor when we of the 
western world tried to take an inventory of our- 
selves and onr indebtedness, at the dawn of the 
twentieth century. 

For to be able to assess the scientific bearing 
of the new book, tbe new fact, upon your ova 
profession proves you a master of your profes- 
uon. Modem competitive conditions are mulring 
this kind of expert knowledge more and more 
essential. The success of German manufacture 
ing chemists, for example, is universally acknow- 
ledged to be due to the scientific attainments of 
the thoosands of young men who enter the manu- 
factories from the great technical schocds. The 
alarm of Englishmen over the recent strides of 
Germany in commercial rivalry is due to a dawn> 
ing reoc^ition of the efftcaoy of knowledge, and 
of the training which knowledge recommends. It 
is the well'^pronnded alarm of the gifted amateur 
when compelled to compete with the professional. 
The professional may not be a wholly agreeable 
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antagonist ; he msj not happen to be a " dub- 
able " person ; but that fact does not vitiate hia 
raoord. His lecxnd stands. 

Is it possiUe to ex[dun tiiis patent or latent 
antagonism of the aowtenr toward the profea- 
sitmal ? It is «cplicable, in part at least, throngb 
a comparison not so much o£ their methods of 
■miek — where the inraise must be awarded to the 
professional — as of their charaeterittie sfurit. 
And here there is mooh more to be miA for the 
amateur. The difference wiU naturally be nxwe 
striking if we oompare the most admirable trut 
of the unateor spirit with the least admirable 
trait of the professional spirit. 

The coltiTated amatear, who touches life on 
many ndes, peroeives that t^e professional is apt 
to approach life from one side only. It is a cora- 
monplaoe to say tiiat witboot specialised training 
and accomplishment Ae road to most kinds ol 
professional sacoess is doeed. Yet, throngh bend- 
ing one's energies nnremittinf^y upon a particu- 
lar task, it often hiq)pens that creation narrows 
"in man's view," instead of widening. Yoor . 
famous expert, as yon soddenly disoorer, is bat a 
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segment of a man, — orardsveloped in one direo- 
tion, atrophied in all others. Hii ezpertDess, his 
pro&ssiotial fonotioiiing, so to speak, is of indis- 
patable ralne to socie^, but he himself remains 
an DDSDoial member of the body politic He has 
beeome s machine, — as Emenon declared so 
long ago, " » thinker, not a man thinking." He 
is onintereeted, and oonseqnently nnintereBting. 
Very possibly it may not be the chief end of man 
to afford an interesting speetaole to the observer. 
And yet so closely are ire boond together liiat 
a loss of sympathy, c^ imagination, of free and 
varied activity, soon insolates the individnal, and 
lessens his nsefnlnees as a member of socie^. 
Snrely we are playing an interesting comedy, 
here between heaven and Ihe mire, and we on^t 
to i^y it in an interested way. We oan afford 
to be hnman. Scientific Method is a handmaiden 
whose services have prored indispensable. No one 
oan fill her place. We should raise her wages. 
Bnt, after all, Ferstmality is the mistress of the 
boose. Method most be taught to know her sta- 
tion, and 

"Stm i» tlM Hooad, aot the Bnt" 

No doabt there is a temptation, in rooh a oooi- 
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parison of qoalities and gifts, to dally with mere 
abstractionB. None of as have tmown a wholly 
methodized, mechanicalized man. But none the 
less we may properly endeavor to measure a ten- 
dency, and to guard ^unst its excess. There are 
few observera of Americao life who believe that 
spedalization has as yet been carried too £ar. 
Yet one may insist that the theory of specialized 
functions, necessitated as it is by modem condi- 
tions, and inoreasiogly demanded as it most be 
while our civilization grows in complexity, needs 
examination and correction in the interests of 
true human progress. It is not that we actoally 
meet on the sidewalk some scientific Franken- 
stein, some tnarvelouBly developed special faculty 
for research or invention or money-making, which 
dominates and dwarfs all other faculties, — 
though we often see something that looks very 
much like it. It is rather that thoughtful people 
are compelled to ask themselves, How far can 
this special development — this purely profes- 
sional habit of mind — proceed without injury 
to the symmetry of character, without impuring 
the varied and spontaneous and abundant play of 
human powers which gives joy to life ? And the 
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prejncUoe which the amateur feela toward the 
professional, the more or less veiled hostility be- 
tween the man who does something for love 
which another man does for money, is one of 
those instinctive reactions — like the vagne alarm 
of some wild creature in the woods — which pve 
a hint of danger. 

Let ns make the verf fullest aeknowledgment 
of our debt to the professional spirit. Many of 
our best inheritanoes, such aa oar body of law, 
represent the steady acbievementB of professional 
skill, professional self-sacrifioe. The mechanical 
oonTeniences and eqnipments in which the age 
abounds, all this apparatus tor commonication 
and transportation, have been wrought out for 
UB by the most patient, the most concentrated ao- 
tiTity of professionals. The yonng man who is 
entering medicine, the law, business, the army, 
the church, finds himself ranked at once by bis 
power to assimilate the professional experience of 
older men. Some day, let ns trust, the yonng man 
who desires to serve his country in her civil ser- 
vice, her consolar and diplomatic serrice, wilt find 
himself, not as now, blocked by an amateurish 
system of rewards for partisan fealty, bat upon 
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tbe TOftd to a genuine profeuioiul career. Tbe 
bope oi society, no donbt, d^wndB lately upon 
thoee men who are BerkntBly devoting their mi- 
e^ee to some form of expert aetiri^. Thejr 
are the toieh-bearers, tiie Gained runners who 
bear tiw light from stage to stage of the heaven- 
beholden course. And at least in the immediate 
fatme the neoeentj iat tmwear^ng ^ofessionat 
atdeavor will be uMwe pressing than ever before 
in tbe history of the world. 

" Cities «ni etoirA to Its edgs 



Ours most be, not "a nation of amateurs," 
but a nation of piofessionaLs, if it is to hold its 
own in the eoming struggles, — straggles not 
merely ior commercial dwniiuutoe, bat for the 
snpiemaoy of politaoal and moral ideals. Oar 
period of national isolation, with all it bron^t 
of good or evil, has been ontUved. The new 
epoch will {dace a heavy handicap npcm igno- 
rance of tbe actual world, npon indifFeience to 
international usages and ncdertakiags, upon otm- 
tempt for the foreigner. What is needed is, ii^ 
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deed, knowledge, and the skill that knowle^e 
makes possible. The spirit with which we con- 
front the national tasks of the future should have 
the sobriety, the firmness, the steady efEeotiTeness, 
which we associate with the professionaL 

Yet is it not possible, while thus acknowledg- 
ing and' cultivating the professional virtoes, to 
free onrselves from some of the groflser faults oi 
the mere professional 7 The mere professional's 
cnpidi^, for instance, his low aim, his time-serv- 
ing, his narrowness, his clannish loyalty to his 
own department only ? How often be lacks im- 
■ginatioDl How indifferent he may show himself 
to the reli^ons and moral passion, to the dreams, 
hopes, fn^ities, regrets of the breathing, bleed- 
ing, struggling men and women by his side I It 
is not the prize-fighter only who brings profession- 
alism into disrepute. The jockey who "pulls" a 
horse, the oarsman who " sells " a race, the bicy- 
clist who fouls a rival, are condemned even by a 
mob of " sporting men." But the taint of profes- 
sionalism dings also to tbe business man who can 
think only of his shop, the scholar who talks 
merely of letters, tiie politician who asks of the 
proposed measure, " What is there in this for 
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met" To ooaabend all Bach provinciklity and 
flelfislinesi, inch loos oi tbe lore of honor in the 
lore of gftin, one may righily plead for some 
breath ol the qtirit of the amateur, the amator, 
the " man who lorn ; " the man vho works for 
the sheer love of workiiig, plays the great ootn- 
jplioated absorbing game (^ life for the sake td 
the game, and not for his share of ^ gate 
BM>B«y ; the man iriig is ashamed to win if be 
osnoot win fairly, — nay, who is ohivBlrio eooogh 
to grant breidhing^iaoe to a iiTal, whether he 
win or lose! 

Is it an impossible ideal, this oombinatioo ol 
qualities, this oiutHi of the generons ^nrit fA the 
amateur with the method of the pn^eesional? 
Zn the new world of diaoipliued national endeavor 
npon whic& we are enterii^, why may aot the old 
Amerioaa diaracteiutics of vemalility, stx"tta- 
neity, adveDtiiroasness, stiU persist? T^se are 
tbe traits that fit one to adjust hims^ readily to 
anforeseen oonditionB, to mecA new emergenoies. 
They will be even more raloable in the fntare 
than in the past, if they are em]doyed to auf^le- 
ment, rather than to be sabet^nted for, the solid 
achievements of profeseional industry. If we are 
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xaaUy to lead the wmU^ eonmnKet, — thovgh 
that is far from beiog the <mly kind of leadership 
to which Amwioaa history Bhonld teaoh as to af- 
pin, — it will be the Yankee oharaoterifltioa, pln« 
the wuentifio training of the modem man, that 
will mable tu to do it. The pertcraal enthoaiasm, 
the individnal initiatiTe, the boondless sMt, oi 
the Amenean amateor most poaetrate, iUnminate, 
idealise, the brute f <»oe, the irresiftibl; oiMweep- 
ing mass, of our nrt iikliistrial demooraoy. 

Hw best eridenoe that this will happen is the 
faet that It is already haj^ning. There are 
here aad there amateurs withoat amatenriBhneis, 
profeanonalanntainted by professionalism. Many 
<4 OS are fortunate enough to reoognixe in some 
friend this oomlMnation of qualities, this onion of 
■triot professional truning with that free outlook 
npoa life, that human onrioaity and eagemeia, 
which are the best endowment ot the amateur. 
Such men are indeed rare, but they are prised ao- 
oordingly. And one need hardly say where they 
are most likety to be fooad. It is among the 
ranks (rf thoae who have received a liberal edo- 
eataoD. Every hi^r inatitatioQ of learning in 
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this oonntiy now offers Bome aoit of specialized 
training. To win distinofaon in aoademie work is 
to come nnder the dominion of exact knowledge, 
of approved methods. It means that one is disci- 
plined in the mechatuoal ptocesses and guided by 
the spirit of modem science, no matter what his 
particular stadies may have been. The graduates 
whose acquisitions can most readily be asseased 
are probably the ones who have specialized most 
closely, who have already as undergraduates begun 
to fit themselves for some form of professional 
career. They have already guned something of 
tiie expert's solid basis of accurate information, 
the expert's sureness of hand and eye, the ex- 
pert's instinct for the right method. 

Bnt this professional discnpline needs temper- 
ing by another spirit. The highest service of the 
educated man in our democratio socie^ demands 
of him breadth of interest as well as depth of 
technical research. It requires nnqnenched ardor 
for the beat things, spontaneous ddight in the 
play of mind and character, a many-sided respon- 
siveness that shall keep a man fnua hardening 
into a mere high -geared machine. It is these 
qualities that perfect a liberal education and 
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complete a man's nsefnlness to his generatioiL 
Taken b; themBelves, tbey fit him primarily for 
liviiig, rather than for getting a living. Bnt they 
are not to be diroreed from other qnalilaes ; and 
even if they vere, the educated Amerioan can 
get a living more eaoily than he can learn how to 
live. The moral lessons are harder than the in- 
telleotoal, and faith and enthusiasm, sympathy 
and imagination, are moral qoalities. 

Here, for example, is some young scholar who 
has been tanght the facts of history, trained to 
nft historical evidenoe, to compare historical 
periods, to trace historical causes; but has be 
imagination enough to see into the mind and 
heart of the bistorieal man ? He has been taught 
to analyze the various theories of sociefy and 
government ; he has learned to sneer at what he 
ealls "glittering generalities; " yet has be sym< 
pathy enon^ moral passion enough, to under- 
stand what those glittering generalities have done 
for the men and the generatiouB that have been 
willing to die for them? Sndi secrets forever 
elude the cold heart and the calculating brain. 
But they are understood by the generous youth, 
by the man who is brave enough to take chances, 
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to tuk all for the aake of gainiog alL It h for 
this reason that the amatutr football game, for all 
ita brutalitiei, has tao^t many a young sc&dbw 
a finer leison than the daaanxMn has tan^t him, 
namely, to riak Iub neck for his ooUege ; yet no 
finer (me than the ohmroom might afford him if 
his taacber were always an amatory — a lover of 
viiili^ aa veil aa tA aocoraoy ; a fc^wer not of 
the letter only, bat of the B|Hrit whi(^ make* 
alire. " Oar boaineae in thia wi^d," aaid Bobert 
Louis Stevensim, — a oiaftaman who throng all 
his heart-breaking professional toil preaerred the 
inviiicible gayety <rf the lover, — "Is not to ano- 
oeed, but to continae to fi^ in good apirita." 
Xb this oharaeteristioally Stevenaonian paradox 
there is a perfect and a very noble ezpiessioa tA 
the amateoT spirit He does not mean, we may 
be sniei, that faihire is preferable to sneoess, bat 
that more significant than either saeoeas or ful- 
ore is the ooorage with whidi one ridea into the 
lists. It is bit moral attitude toward his work 
whiob lifts the workman above tiie fatalidea of 
time and obanoe, so that, whatever fortune befall 
the labor <^ his bands, the travail of his aoni 
remaioa nndefeated and seonze. 
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